ON   THE   ISLE   OF  RHfi
ciently condemned in the Colonel-General and the Ser-geant-Major-General, to whom the Duke committed the retreat'.1 So, with the bridge entirely unguarded at one side, and most inadequately defended at the other, the British forces commenced to cross from Rhe to Loix. Naturally, the French had grasped the position, and, allowing three regiments of British infantry to pass on to the bridge, they charged the 60 horsemen at the other side with a force of cavalry 200 strong. The British cavalry, unable to stand up to so large a force, dashed on the bridge and threw the infantry into a state of hopeless confusion. Meanwhile, a body of French soldiers attacked (from the rear) the regiments which had not yet crossed the bridge. The wholesale carnage which ensued was terrible. Not a soldier crossed the bridge, whilst the officers fell one by one to the butchery of the French. In addition, hundreds of men fell over the sides of the bridge into the water and were drowned. Buckingham did his best to save the situation, staying on the bridge until the very end, and 'carrying himself beyond expression bravely'.a After a while, the French were beaten back, the bridge repaired and the remains of the unfortunate army embarked for England. Many fine officers were lost in the skirmish, including Sir Alexander Brett, Sir Ralph Bingley, and Sir Edward Hawley. Lord Montjoy and Sir Edward Grey were taken prisoners. Altogether, counting the loss from disease, the English forces which arrived at Plymouth in November numbered only about one half of the gallant regiments which had set sail in June. The ill-fated expedition had ended on a note of terrible tragedy.
And yet it is only fair to Buckingham to recognize that, except for the miscalculation over the assault, he had made no tactical blunders. It was more than galling for him to see
1 GARDINER, vi, p. w/.        * Col. S. P. Dom. (Charles I), 1627-28, p.
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